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In the issue of the BROCHURE SERIES 
for August of last year will be found 
eight plates showing Greek detail, of 
which three are from the North Porch 
of the Erechtheion. Reference is 
also made in that number to the gen- 
eral conditions under which the un- 
rivalled architectural monuments of 
the fifth century B. C. (to which time 
the Erechtheion belongs) were built. 
Consequently no special attention 
need be given here to historical con- 
ditions. Suffice it to say that the 
Parthenon, the Propylea and _ the 
Erechtheion, the principal buildings 
of the Acropolis, all belong to this 
period, known as the age of Pericles, 
immediately succeeding the Persian 
wars, marked by the achievement of 
the greatest perfection in the arts of 
sculpture and architecture that the 
world has ever witnessed. 

The Erechtheion was the most ven- 
erated temple of Athens, containing 
the sacred olive tree of Athena, the 
well of Poseidon, or Neptune, and 
the ancient statue of Athena which 
was said to have fallen from Heaven. 
Athena, among her other attributes, 
was the special protectress of the city 
of Athens, and this temple, sacred to 
her in this capacity, was the seat of 
the oldest and one of the most im- 
portant cults devoted to her. Other 
temples, the old and the new Parthe- 
non, the former, together with the old 
Erechtheion and all of the buildings 


then standing on the Acropolis, de- 
stroyed in the Persian wars, were sacred 
to Athena in her various characters.’ 
No fixed date can be given for either 
the beginning or finishing of the pres- 
ent edifice. The older temple was 
burnt by the Persians in 480 B. C., 
and it has been inferred that this was 
one of the first buildings to be re- 
placed upon the return of the Athen- 
ians after the wars; but no records 
exist to prove this. Inscriptions have 
however been found on the building 
and connected with it which show 
that at the close of the fifth century it 
was still uncompleted; and in fact 
there are evidences here as well as in 
other buildings of the Acropolis that 
the original design was never com- 
pletely carried out. It was probably 
completed about the close of the fifth 
century. 

The building is rectangular in 
shape about sixty-six by thirty-seven 
feet, running in a general easterly 
and westerly direction. The east and 
south sides are on a level about ten 
feet higher than the north and west 
sides. The material of the temple 
throughout is Pentellic marble, with 
the exception of the black marble 
frieze and the foundations of Piraic 
limestone. It has three porches, 
one of the Ionic order at the east- 
ern end having six columns; the 
caryatid porch at the west end of the 
south wall; and the main porch at the 
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Angle of the North Porch of the Erechtheion. 
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north-west angle. The interior was 
divided into two apartments, the 
smaller one towards the east, divided 
from the rest of the building by a 
transverse wall, and several feet lower 
in level, contained the sacred statue 
of Athena, placed against this wall, 
with a lamp before it kept constantly 
burning, the oil in which was renewed 
but once a year. It also contained 
altars to Athena, Poseidon and sev- 
eral other deities and heroes. Among 
these altars was one to Erechtheus, an 
early king of the Athenians, for whom 
the temple has been named. This 
room was entered by the eastern 
porch, and communicated with the 
other apartment by a flight of steps 
and adoor. The second apartment 
was probably divided in two by a 
screen of columns surmounted by an 
entablature, running across the build- 
ing. This was entered by the main 
door in the north porch. Under this 
room was a cistern, and under the 
notth.perchea Sort, on crypt. “The 
purpose of both these last named 
chambers is now problematical, al- 
though the theory is advanced that in 
the crypt is the cleft in the rock where 
Poseidon smote it with his trident 
and caused the salt water to flow 
which was kept in the cistern or well. 
It has also been suggested that the 
sacred serpent of Erechtheus was 
confined in this chamber, but there 
is no evidence to support this view. 
Other altars were placed in this sec- 
ond room, and it communicated by a 
door with the porch of the maidens. 
The use for which this porch was in- 
tended is uncertain. It has no steps 
from outside, and although there is a 
small door it could not have been in- 
tended for general use. A flight of 
steps leads down inside the porch and 
may have communicated with the out- 
side through the wall on the west. 
Adjoining this porch was a small low 
building containing the tomb of Kek- 
rops. Further to the west there are 
evidences of an enclosure surrounded 
by a wall, which probably contained 
an altar and the sacred olive tree; 
and it is here that the two noble 
maidens are supposed to have dwelt 
who succeeded their predecessors every 


SLL. S: 2u 
year in the service of the goddess. 
This was entered by a door in the 
north porch. . 

At just what time many of the por- 
tions of the building now standing 
were built is uncertain. It is very 
badly ruined as can be seen from our 
plates, and has been many times re- 
paired, remodelled and_ restored. 
Some of the restorations were doubt- 
less done in Roman or early Christian 
times, and lack the delicacy and fin- 
ish of the original work,’ This is 
very evident in the beatitiful main 
doorway in the north porch where the 
only original work still remaining is 
the two upright stones of the archi- 
trave shown in plates xix and xx, all 
the rest being later and inferior in 
workmanship, and, it is suspected, 
quite different in design from the 
original. In early Christian times 
the building was remodelled into a 


Byzantine church, the apse being 
towards the east. Later the Turks 
used it as a powder magazine. Dur- 


ing the wars of the earlier centuries 
of our era Athens was many times 
besieged. In medizval times the 
buildings of the Acropolis were con- 
spicuous marks for the artillery of 
besieging armies, and the Venetians, 
Florentines, French and Turks did 
much to injure what still remained of 
the old work. 


The disposition of rooms, their 
purpose, the lighting, roofing and 


many other details in the arrange- 
ment of this building have long been 
subjects of controversy among arche- 
ologists and architects; and it is 
probable that many of these questions 
can never be authoritatively settled. 
The opinions expressed in this article 
are founded upon a paper in the re- 
port of the Archeological Institute of 
America for 1882-1883 by Prof. Har- 
old N. Fowler of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens. Stu- 
dents who may wish to look into the 
reasons for the conclusions referred 
to can find them carefully discussed 
in Prof. Fowler’s paper. 

During the last year Mr. Harold 
Magonigle, one of the present Rotch 
Traveling Scholars, has made most 
careful and exhaustive measurements 
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Doorway in the North Porch, 
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of the north porch, and his drawings 
which have been sent home as envod 
are published in Vol. IV, No. 2, of 
The Architectural Review. The edi- 
tor of the Review says of these draw- 
ings:—‘‘ They are the best archzologi- 
cal drawings that have been made by 
a travelling student, of exceptional 
accuracy and delicacy of line. We 
remember no drawings since those of 
Inwood’s Erechtheion that have so 
thoroughly presented the fine lines of 
Greek architecture. The details of 
the scroll and palmet are drawn with 
unusual skill and patience.” 

The photographs from which the 
plates in this issue and those in the 
issue for last August are made were 
taken under the direction of Mr. I. 
Howland Jones of Boston, a compan- 
ion of Mr. Magonigle in Athens. 

The north porch itself, as can be 
seen from the general view (plate 
xvii), 1s formed of six beautiful Ionic 
columns supporting an entablature. 
This order is familiar to all students 
of architecture as the type of the 
Greek Ionic; and it is safe to say is 
the most beautiful example ever pro- 


duced. 


XVII. 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE NORTH PORCH OF THE 
ERECHTHEION, ATHENS. 


This view explains itself after the 
descriptions given above. The small 
doorway to the right of the main en- 
trance can be seen between the two 
columns. This led to the Pandro- 
seion, or enclosure containing the 
sacred olive tree. 


XVIII. 
ANGLE OF THE NORTH PORCH OF THE ERECH- 
THEION. 


Here can be seen the corner capital 
in which the volute was doubled on 
the angle to avoid showing the end of 
the cushion on either face. 


XIX. 
DOORWAY IN THE NORTH PORCH. 
XX, 
DETAILS OF DOORWAY IN THE NORTH PORCH. 


As noted above, the only original 
work still standing in this doorway 
is the two upright architraves. The 
lintel, including the console, is later 


and much inferior in execution. It 
will be seen that the rosettes in the 
older portion have round sockets in 
the centre, it has been suggested, for 
the insertion of bronze ornaments. 
The original doorway lacked the 
inner member of the architrave which 
was probably inserted to support the 
broken lintel above, cracked at some 
time by an earthquake. This is 
shown by the remains of a bronze 
hinge in the older work, and the 
grooves made by the swinging of the 
door. 
XI, 


BASE OF COLUMN OF THE NORTH PORCH. 


This is the type of the Greek Ionic 
base and is sufficiently known not to 
require description here. The view 
of another base as well as one of the 
capitals will be found in the plates of 
the BRocuureE Series for last August, 
above referred to (Vol. I, plates lix 
and lvii1). 

XXII. 


SOFFIT OF THE CORNICE OF THE NORTH PORCH. 


This fragment is badly mutilated 
but serves to give the shape and dis- 
position of the ornament. 


XXII]. 
MOULDING FROM THE ENTABLATURE OF THE 
NORTH PORCH. 


This moulding is from the top of the 
architrave of the entablature, inside 
the columns, in the ceiling of the 
porch. Itgivesan excellent idea of the 
beauty of design and wonderful work- 
manship lavished on the building. 


XXIV. 
FRAGMENTS FROM THE ERECHTHEION, 


The large fragment in the centre is 
a portion of one of the caps of the 
north porch, showing the echinus, 
the beautiful honeysuckle ornament 
of the necking, and the flutes below. 
Above it is a long strip of the egg 
and dart moulding from the caryatid 
porch, and at the top a bit of the ar- 
chitrave from the main door in the 
north porch. On the left at the bot- 
tom is a portion of the cornice of the 
north porch, and above it a fragment 
of the main frieze surrounding the 


building. 
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Details of Doorway in the North Porch. 
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Among many plans for making ar- 
chitecture once more an art appreci- 
ated by the people, the T Square Club 
of Philadelphia has hit upon one 
which will do much to accomplish 
this object in a small way if it is 
carried out as proposed. A medal 
has been offered to be competed for 
by members of the T Square Club for 
the ‘‘redesigning” of some of the 
most objectionable buildings in Phil- 
adelphia—a most prolific field of work 
by the way. A photograph of the 
building with the approximate re- 
quirements for which it was intended 
will be furnished the competitors, and 
the medal awarded for the best solu- 
tion ofthe problem. The publication 
of these designs, as proposed, will 
furnish an object lesson more readily 
comprehended than simple criticism. 
The plan has the great advantage of 
offering a remedy besides pointing 
out the faults of a design. There is 
no grievance more commonly met 
with among artists than the com- 
plaint against the “critics.” «<De- 
structive criticism,” and especially 
by writers who are not producers, 
counts for little among artists. The 
plan of the T Square Club is not ex- 
actly what is usually termed ‘‘con- 
structive criticism,” but it has the 
merit of presenting the ideas of men 


who from training and experience as 
producers are capable of looking at 
the work in hand from the artist’s 
point of view. Comparison of good 
and bad, with a competent explana- 
tion of the reasons for the excellence 
of the one and the failure of the other, 
will frequently awaken the dormant 
taste of persons who would otherwise 
take no interest in such matters; or 
if interested, lack the habit of mind 
to make comparisons for themselves. 
It is suggested by members of the T 
Square Club that one advantage of- 
fered by this plan is the enlighten- 
ment of that class in the community 
who are dissatisfied with bad archi- 
tecture but do not know why it is bad 
or how to remedy it, and in conse- 
quence passively acquiesce, and are 
imposed upon. This is a chivalrous 
motive and deserves commendation. 


Architects and draughtsmen who 
are unfortunate enough to be out of 
work should read the moralizing of 
the editor of. Zhe National Builder 
upon their over-crowded profession, 
and take to heart his suggestion that 
if ‘“‘many of them find dulness their 
lot they can reflect that ‘ Professional 
Ethics’ in the smaller cities and towns 
isa costly code to follow, however it 
may be observed in the great building 
centres.” Tothe Dickens with ‘‘pro- 
fessional ethics”?! Become an art-chi- 
tect and contractor; and if you want 
to know how, read these editorial 
reflections and learn from the ready- 
made plans and specifications for the 
‘‘Maggie” and ‘‘ Katie” cottages, the 
‘<“Rosebud” house, the ‘‘Maud”’ flats, 
the “<jo. Dixon.) “store-iromts, ‘the 
<“‘Cabot” court-houses, and the 
churches and stables sold by the yard, 
all of which ‘‘have not only been 
drawn by a famous architect but actu- 
ally built from.” These ‘‘ pointers” 
should be hailed as the inspired utter- 
ances of an oracle. No more com- 
plaints from ‘‘ poor draughtsmen ”! 


Several new competitions now prac- 
tically arranged for will be announced 
in early issues of the BROCHURE SERIES. 
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Base of Column of the North Porch. 
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(Continued from page 31.) 


At eight o’clock in the evening 
when a meeting is called to order, the 
finished designs are hung around our 
main clubroom in the order that they 
arrive. The Secretary numbers them, 
as they are submitted unsigned, and 
while the meeting is being conducted 
groups of architects and draughtsmen 
comment upon the design nearest to 
them. 

The calling of the roll, reading of 
the minutes of the previous meeting, 
unfinished business, new business, 
and the various committee reports are 
despatched with impatience, and then 
comes the more interesting part of the 
meeting, the ‘Criticism of the Com- 
petition”. 


SUMMER SKETCH. 
Ist Mention, Walter Cope. 


The chair then appoints two of the 
older members to lead the criticism, 
while the members are assembling 
around design ‘No. 1”, which is sure 
to receive a very critical examination. 
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SUMMER SKETCH. 
Chester H. Kirk. 


At first there is a lull in the con- 
versation, which is broken by a serious 
remark from one of the authorized 
critics; this encourages some one else 
to make a suggestion, and soon there 
is a lively discussion. 

The ‘‘incog. author” is apt to cau- 
tiously defend his drawing by saying 
that from the design he should im- 
agine that what critic ‘‘No. 1” had 
suggested was what the designer had 
meant to express. 

A suspicious draughtsman will then 
nudge another one and ask sof/o voce 
if it’s his design. An evasive remark 
to the effect that he hopes he could do 
better than that will follow; but at 
the end of the meeting it will be noted 
that design ‘‘No. 1” is unclaimed. 

‘«Number two,” some one shouts, 
and interest is directed to the next 
drawing. When the shuffling of mov- 
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of the Cornice of the North Porch, 
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SMALL THEATRE FOR CANTATAS. 
Ist Mention, Albert Kelsey. 


ing feet dies down, and the members 
back on the benches and tables get a 
sure footing, the second analysis 
begins. 

A few well directed remarks are 
made and received with approval. 
Some one says that it was unfortunate 
that his “cornice 
could not have . 
been raised higher. oe 
Another remarks 
that the design is 
out of character 
with the require- 
ments, and a third 
suggests that it 
would make a 
better place for 
beer-testing con- 
tests than for a 
house of worship; 
and so it goes until 
the whole collec- 
tion is disposed of. 

Two tellers are 
appointed, and the 
meeting is instruct- 
ed to vote three for 
first mention, two 
for second mention, and one for third 
mention. 

Nervous, 


affected indifference is 


PEDESTAL. COMPETITION 
3rd Mention, A. C. Munoz. 


visible among the competitors, while 
the other members make wagers upon 
the result. Frequently a tie occurs, 
and then a standing vote is taken to 
decide the matter. 
The names of No. 6, No. 15, and 
No. 4, are called as soon as the tellers 
_ have completed the 
=| report, for their 
_ designs have been 
voted first, second 
and third place re- 
spectively; and as 
the successfnl com- 
petitors respond 
there arises a din of 
applause. Every 
one congratulates 
the winners, half 
the gas is turned 
off, a few long- 
faced draughtsmen 
quietly take down 
their unsuccessful 
designs, and in 
half an hour the 
meeting is over. 
Frequently mem- 
bers compete un- 
successfully for years for a first 
mention, and when at last their per- 
sistency is rewarded, they feel that 
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the achievement is an undeniable 
evidence of progress, and a new 
impulse is stimulated within them. 


CHORAGIC MONUMENT COMPETITION. 
3rd Mention, George B, Page. 


The.T Square Club, by absorbing 
the most enthusiastic draughtsmen 
into its organization, and by working 
hand in hand with the School of 
Architecture of the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art, 
has developed itself and public taste 
to a greater extent than would have 
been possible if a narrower policy had 
been pursued. 

It is not all work with us, however. 
Like the clubs in other cities we have 
our dinners, smokers, and entertain- 
ments; but they are entirely second- 
ary, and in no way conflict with the 
regular year’s work. 

A new custom recently inaugurated 
is to start the year with a diverting 
performance, more formally known as 
a reception to the retiring officers of 
the Club. 

All seriousness is set aside, a vio- 
linist, a musical club, and some co- 


medians are invited to assist in the 
entertainment. As the evening pro- 
gresses, from time to time surprises 
ave sapt to “occur. “Kirst. it: is: the 
appearance of half a dozen members 
with two ‘‘dagoes” and their hurdy- 
gurdy, whom a few minutes before 
they sallied out and captured; next it 
is the arrival of a burlesque ballet, 
and last and least suspected, the 
arrival of a fresh keg. 

The ‘‘Flying-Buttress of the Club” 
tries to make a speech soaked with 
architectural sentiment, and sagging 
down with professional possibilities, 
but is induced by a cannonade of 
pretzels, sandwiches, and olives to 
postpone his enthusiasm and give the 


hurdy-gurdy a chance. 


Fifa BG, m ar | 


BALCONY COMPETITION. 
3rd Mention, Louis C. Hickman. 


Every one is gay, and the slavery 
of mechanical office toil is forgotten 
in the revelry of our inaugural night 
at the T Square Club. 
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Fragments from the Erechtheion. 
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